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BJITWEEN  tlie  beginning  of  last 
Jnly  and  the  middle  of  November 
I visited  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argen- 
tina, I’araguay,  Chile  and  Sixain.  Earlier 
in  the  year  I had  visited  the  Caribbean 
and,  a few  months  before,  Mexico,  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador  and  Peru.  So  I have 
had  a fairly  inclusive  view  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  world  within  the  last 
year.  .\.s  on  no  previous  visit,  I found  I 
could  not  merely  study  my  own  special 
interests,  but  necessarily  had  to  consider 
whether  any  special  interests  can  long 
continue  to  exist  during  the  rajdd  change 
that  now  seems  likel_v  to  overtake  our 
whole  present  order.  So  while  I did  not 
neglect  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation,  I was  led  more  than  on  any 
of  my  other  visits,  into  public  discussion 
of  fundamental  economic,  social  and  re- 
ligious questions  which  are  troubling  our 
civilization  today.  In  every  country  I 
was  asked  by  the  press  to  give  my  views 
on  the  economic  and  spiritual  crises  and 
the  opinions  that  I expressed  may  have 
accounted  somewhat  for  the  wide  range 
of  invitations  I received  to  discuss  these 
questions.  In  each  country  I lectured 
in  the  national  university,  interviewed 
the  president  and  various  cabinet  mem- 
bers, visited  numerous  educational  and 
religious  institutions  and  enjoyed  fel- 
lowship with  any  number  of  individuals 
in  all  walks  of  life.  Former  friendships 
thrust  me  into  the  midst  of  the  pulsating 
life  and  problems  of  each  community  the 
moment  I arrived. 

It  is  certainly  the  non-industrial  coun- 
tries that  are  happy  today.  Of  course, 
all  feel  the  world-wide  economic  slump, 
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l)Ut  in  a poor  country  like  Paraguay,  every 
one  seems  hai)py.  No  one  has  much,  but 
every  one  bas  something.  No  one  is  very 
rushed,  but  every  one  has  something  to 
do.  There  are  no  breadlines  and  no 
strikes  to  worry  al)out.  Spain  seemed  as 
hajipy  as  one  could  wish  to  hud  a ]3eoi)le. 
The  streets  and  cafes  of  Madrid  are 
crowded  day  and  night  with  smiling, 
laughing,  slow-moving  crowds.  The 
peseta  is  worth  less  than  half  what  it  used 
to  l)e.  but  it  buys  aI)Out  as  much  in  Spain 
itself  and  everybody  seems  to  have  one  or 
two  to  spend.  I don’t  know  much  about 
the  gold  standard,  but  the  two  countries 
that  seemed  to  be  straining  themselves  the 
most  were  the  two  on  the  gold  standard. 
Prance  and  the  United  States.  Needless 
to  say,  they  are  also  the  two  most  un- 
j)opular. 

Cheap  Money  Affects  Relations 
with  the  United  States 

Travel  in  all  of  these  countries  is  ex- 
ceedingly cheap  for  one  who  carries 
American  dollars.  While  he  naturally  re- 
joices in  having  his  money  go  so  far,  he 
realizes  also  the  serious  disadvantage  that 
this  brings  to  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  The  purchase  of  American  goods, 
the  pa}’ment  of  American  loans,  the  com- 
ing of  students  and  other  visitors  to  our 
country — all  this  becomes  almost  impossi- 
l)le.  Even  if  one  has  the  money  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  it  out  of  the  coun- 
try at  present  because  of  the  restrictions 
on  exchange,  which  therefore  are  com- 
pelling each  nation  more  and  more  to  iso- 
late itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  depreciated  money  also  increases 


great!)'  the  hurden  of  South  American 
countries  that  must  now  repay  the  large 
loans  recently  secured  in  the  United 
States,  for  in  spite  of  these  changed  con- 
flitions  hankers  have  seldom  been  willing 
to  make  readjustments  to  lower  interest 
or  to  lessen  the  amount  required  annually 
for  sinking  funds.  This  has  brought  a 
dee])  feeling  of  resentment  against  this 
country.  As  ex-president  Brum  of  Uru- 
guay says,  “When  you  were  in  trouble 
during  the  World  War.  we  declared  our 
solidarity  with  you  and  broke  off  relations 
with  Germany.  But  now  that  we  are  in 
troul)le  you  seem  to  take  no  account  of  it. 
We  ex])ect  to  iiay  our  debts,  hut  certainly 
when  our  dollar  in  relation  to  yours  is 
half  what  it  was  when  we  borrowed  we 
should  have  some  readjustment  of  terms. 
But  this  is  com])letely  denied  us.  So  it 
would  he  natural  ff)r  us  in  the  future,  if 
the  United  States  should  have  war  with 
any  other  country,  to  say,  AA'ell,  all  right, 
do  the  best  you  can.  We  now  know  that 
there  is  nothing  to  this  idea  of  s])ecial 
friendshij)  among  .\merican  nations.’  ” 

Weakening  Pan-Americanism 

The  Pan-American  movement  has  also 
been  greatly  wetikened  by  the  failure  to 
settle  the  Chaco  question.  This  failure 
makes  clear  the  disorganized,  divided  and 
weakened  condition  of  the  peace  machin- 
ery on  the  American  continent,  d he  Pan- 
American  Union  is  not  allowed  to  discuss 
political  questions  in  sjtite  of  popular 
ojdnion  to  the  contrary.  'I'he  League  of 
Xations.  to  which  most  Latin  American 
countries  belong,  is  afraid,  because  of  the 
Lhiited  States,  to  interfere  in  American 
affairs,  d'he  hurriedlv  organized  Neutral 
Commission  at  Washington  has  not  met 
with  the  hacking  of  a number  of  the  im- 
mediate neighbors  of  Bolivia  and  Para- 
guay to  stop  this  ridiculous  war.  There- 
fore there  has  been  no  sufficiently  jiower- 
ful  jiressure  on  Ifolivia  and  Paraguay. 
.\s  the  ]iresident  of  .\rgentina  said  to  me 


when  1 was  jiressing  him  as  to  why  Ar- 
gentina did  not  act : “Washington  has  the 
baton.  W’e  are  jiowerless  here.” 

The  newspapers  of  South  America  are 
filled  with  charges  that  American  oil  in- 
terests are  hacking  Ifolivia,  and  thus  fun- 
damentally upsetting  the  peace  of  the 
continent.  Argentina  during  my  visit 
was  having  an  excited  discussion  about 
whether  government  officials  had  been 
bought  by  American  oil  companies — an 
exact  re])hca  of  Tea  Pot  Dome!  These 
.American  corporations  owe  it  to  their 
country  and  to  themselves  to  clear  up  this 
situation. 

Cause  of  Latin  American  Revolts 

Revolution  of  course  is  the  most  im- 
portant word  in  South  America  today. 
.\fter  that  continent  had  seemed  to  aban- 
don revolution,  country  after  country 
suddenly  returned  to  it  some  two  years 
ago.  It  is  now  fairly  easy  to  trace  the 
cause  of  those  revolutions.  Following 
the  A’orld  W’ar  there  developed  a number 
of  dictators  in  South  America  who  be- 
lieved in  rajiid  economic  progress  in  their 
countries.  At  the  same  time  United 
States  bankers  were  seeking  places  for  the 
investment  of  surplus  ca])ital.  These  in- 
vestments were  multiplied  rapidly.  In 
Colombia,  for  example,  our  investments 
in  1913  amounted  to  two  million  dollars 
hut  in  1929  they  had  grown  to  two  hun- 
dred si.xty  million  dollars,  in  Chile  from 
fifteen  millions  to  seven  hundred  millions, 
and  in  .Argentina  from  forty  millions  to 
si.x  hundred  eleven  millions.  With  the 
crash  in  A’all  Street,  these  loans  were 
suddenly  stoiq)ed  and  the  dictators  were 
no  longer  al)le  to  pay  their  armies,  to  give 
out  long  contracts,  and,  in  other  ways,  to 
buy  friends.  So  these  dictators  fell.  For 
besides  their  political  enemies,  there  has 
been  a growing  social  idealism  in  every 
one  of  these  lands  and  the  socially  minded 
people  took  this  oi)i)ortunity  of  ridding 
themselves  of  their  exploiters  in  order  to 


work  for  a new  democratic  era.  Ihil  the 
dictators  had  made  no  preparation  for 
democracy.  So  all  S(nith  America  has 
heen  in  revolution,  civil  war,  internal 
strife,  militarism,  chaos:  Sao  Panlo 
against  the  rest  of  Brazil : Paraguay  and 
Itolivia  in  a bloody  war  ; Pern  and  Co- 
lombia mobilized  because  of  a little  un- 
known town  in  Leticia  on  a swamp}-  fron- 
tier ; Ecuador  and  Chile  in  chaotic  con- 
\-nlsions.  Ifven  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
broke  diplomatic  relations  over  a most 
trivial  incident.  Argentina  today  is  on 
the  brink  of  another  revolution.  There 
remains  only  A’enezuela,  where  the  dicta- 
tor. Gomez,  has  filled  the  jails  with  the 
flower  of  the  nation’s  manhood  in  prepa- 
ration for  one  of  the  worst  revolutions 
that  this  continent  shall  ever  have  seen. 

Is  Revolution  the  Way  Out? 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  whole  world  is 
in  revolution.  In  countries  where  there 
is  no  actual  fighting  between  armies  there 
are  so  many  strikes,  mobs  and  hunger 
marches,  which  result  in  the  spilling  of 
blood,  that  the  situation  in  almost  any 
country  may  easily  be  converted  into 
armed  revolution.  Does  such  revolution 
bring  the  desired  results?  There  comes 
a time  in  the  life  of  every  people  when, 
if  they  can  find  no  other  means  of  liberat- 
ing themselves  from  unbearable  ex])loita- 
tion  they  will  take  uj)  arms  in  order  to 
secure  justice.  If  the  armed  movement 
is  prolonged  the  results  are  terril)le.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  cannot  deny  that  at 
times  a fundamental  revolution  that  goes 
to  the  roots  of  national  evil,  as  a surgeon 
at  times  must  cut  very  near  to  the  vitals 
of  his  patient,  seems  to  bring  results  that 
justify  the  loss  of  much  blood.  Is  there 
a better  way? 

Spain  an  Example 

1 believe  there  is.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  Spain  has  just  shown  us  that  way 
by  its  recent  Idoodless  revolution.  'I'his 
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acc()mi)lishment  was  the  result  of  long 
])reparation.  Some  twenty  years  ago  a 
groui)  of  young  liberals  began  to  seek  in 
many  jjarts  of  the  world  the  preparation 
they  would  need  to  guide  their  nation  into 
a real  democracy.  They  went  to  Oxford, 
to  Berlin,  to  Colnmlha,  to  Harvard,  to  the 
Sorhonne  and  various  other  intellectual 
centers  to  study  various  specialities  in  the 
art  of  government.  .\nd  today  Spain 
seems  to  he  the  one  country  that  with  the 
combination  of  scholarly  and  ])olitical 
acumen,  is  fundamentally  reorganizing 
her  system  through  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic methods. 

( )n  the  American  continent  we  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  discovering  means 
other  than  violent  ones  of  securing  jus- 
tice. Some  nations  are  losing  the  best 
of  their  manhood  in  this  ])rogram  of 
violence  without  gaining  the  desired  ends. 
Recent  revolntions  have  heen  started  al- 
most always  In-  the  students,  the  idealists. 
As  they  have  not  been  able  alone  to  carry 
out  their  plans  to  eliminate  the  dictators, 
the  military  has  been  invited  to  help. 
The  generals,  pluming  themselves  as 
angels  of  reform,  promise  the  students  to 
cooperate  in  the  reform  program.  But 
when  the  blow  is  struck  and  the  generals 
come  into  power  they  turn  their  backs  on 
the  idealists  and  do  what  the  militaristic 
always  do — hound  every  man  who  does 
not  unconditionally  how  the  knee  before 
them.  One  of  the  e.x])lanations  of  the 
unrest  in  Argentina,  reported  these  days 
in  the  press,  is  that  the  government  has 
severely  limited  the  right  of  free  discus- 
sion. Nothing  would  more  help  the  cause 
of  social  reform  on  the  American  conti- 
nent than  the  experimentation  with  cer- 
tain types  of  nonviolent  resistance. 

Three  Parties  Struggle  for  Power 

There  are  three  elements,  roughly 
speaking,  struggling  for  the  dominance  of 
South  America.  The  first  and  most  con- 
servative believes  in  the  old  economic 
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and  political  system,  to  be  supported  by  a 
strong  military  i)0\ver  with  strong  foreign 
economic  backing.  The  second,  the  awak- 
ened socially-minded  people,  are  fully 
aware  of  the  backwardness  of  their  lands 
in  educational,  social  and  health  jirograms 
and  are  working  with  enthusiasm  to  bring 
about  reform.  The  third  group,  the  rad- 
ical communistic,  believe  that  the  old 
state  must  be  overturned  bv  violence,  the 
old  vassalage  to  foreign  ca])ital  destroyed, 
and  a new  socialistic  state  developed. 
.Some  of  them  are  connected  organiza- 
tionallv  with  Russian  Communism,  Init 
most,  though  philosophically  at  one  with 
the  Third  International,  are  practically 
radical  nationalists  working  for  a new 
order  in  their  own  land,  along  the  lines  of 
its  special  idiosyncrasy. 

'I'he  control  of  the  continent  at  present 
is  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  reac- 
tionarv  group : that  means  that  fascism 
and  not  communism  is  the  dominant  dan- 
ger today.  But  those  of  the  extreme  left 
are  growing  stronger  as  the  abuses  of  the 
military  parties  increase.  The  reformers 
of  the  center  are  trying  to  hold  steady  and 
advance  by  evolutionary  methods,  but  it 
is  very  doul)tful  unless  they  can  unite 
with  grou])s  from  outside  for  strong  ac- 
tion, whether  or  mrt  they  can  stem  the 
tide. 

'I'he  recent  experiences  of  Latin  .\mer- 
ica  in  revolutions  undoubtedly  have  many 
lessons  for  other  peo])le  who  are  asking 
whether  they  will  adopt  revolution  as  the 
means  of  seenring  social  justice.  I have 
deeplv  appreciated  the  jirivilege  of  dis- 
cussing with  the  leading  minds  of  South 
America  and  Spain,  during  the  last  few 
months,  the  ways  out  of  the  present  world 
chaos.  I firmly  believe  that  we  can  avoid 
having  a rapid  spread  of  bloody  revolu- 
tion on  this  continent  if  all  open-minded 
jreople  will  frankly  admit  the  failure  of 
the  present  order,  and  turn  to  the  jirompt 
building  of  a new  one. 


Unity  of  Liberally  Minded 

W'bat  we  need  is  a unity  among  all  the 
open-minded  people  working  for  reform. 
Such  groups  in  South  America  are  usu- 
ally quite  unaware  of  similar  groups  in 
the  LTnited  States,  believing  that  every 
one  in  this  country  is  hopelessly  bonnd  up 
with  a business  and  imperialistic  order. 
In  South  America  as  in  Spain  I found 
large  numbers  who  haven’t  any  other  idea 
but  that  we  must  move  into  a very  much 
more  socialized  order.  .\nd  who  of  us 
can  doubt  it  ? Who  wants  to  cling  to  the 
old  order?  .Vir  order  where  there  is  more 
hunger  than  ever  at  a time  when  the 
farms  and  factories  are  overproducing, 
where  there  is  more  unemployment  than 
ever  while  there  is  more  work  that  ought 
to  be  done,  where  militarism  is  growing 
as  rapidly  as  are  the  limitations  on  free- 
dom of  speech,  where  dictators  flourish 
proj)ortionate  to  the  growing  numbers  of 
theoretical  democracies;  when  wars, 
more  fatal  than  ever  because  of  new 
scientific  machines  of  destruction,  in- 
crease apace  with  the  treaties  declaring 
the  outlawry  of  war — who  wants  to  con- 
tinue in  such  an  order?  Certainly  Chris- 
tians should  not,  for  they  have  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  who  taught  us  the  new 
order  called  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ! 

'I'he  overwhelming  impression  of  my 
whole  trip  was  this  one  of  the  necessity 
of  the  open-minded,  socially-minded  and 
s|dritnally-minded  people  of  our  countries 
getting  together  to  save  Onr  civilization. 

Ifverywhere  these  liljeral  groups  are 
coming  nearer  to  onr  position — that  moral 
and  religious  convictions  must  be  the 
basis  on  wbich  the  world  will  find  a new 
road.  Ur.  Alfredo  Palacios  is  an  out- 
.standing  radical  leader  of  Argentina. 
When  we  invited  him  to  attend  the  iMon- 
tevideo  Congress  on  Christian  ^^’ork  in 
1925.  he  refused  on  the  grounds  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  religion  and  that  our 
group  was  too  closely  allied  with  the  pro- 


gram  of  economic  imperialism.  The  first 
dav  I arrived  at  Buenos  Aires  recently, 
he  came  to  greet  me.  At  a luncheon  in 
his  home  with  a group  of  students,  he 
said,  “Yes,  friend  Inman,  we  have  taken 
awav  religion  from  the  people  and  given 
them  nothing  in  return.  Therefore,  we 
have  the  sad  spectacle  of  this  broken  civ- 
ilization.” 

In  everv  address  I made  in  the  univer- 
sities and  cultural  centers  I stated  my  con- 
victions concerning  the  need  of  Christian 
faith  and  it  was  always  the  part  of  my 
lecture  that  received  most  comment.  In 
INIadrid  I was  honored  at  a rece])tion 
given  hy  the  Rector  and  professors  of  the 
university,  following  which  I lectured  at 
the  Center  of  Historic  Studies.  In  the 
discussion  of  “Education  and  the  New 
Social  Order,”  I stressed  the  failure  of 
modern  liberalistic  thought  to  impart  to 
youth  any  driving  convictions.  The  re- 
action was  tremendous.  The  young  sec- 
retary of  the  Center  took  me  for  some  re- 
freshments. He  was  so  excited  he  could 
hardly  keep  his  seat,  as  he  told  me  the 
struggle  he  and  other  young  liberals  were 
having.  They  almost  joined  the  Catholic- 
monarchist  group  last  summer,  he  said, 
because  that  group  at  least  had  real  con- 
victions and  a real  program.  “We  lib- 
erals are  lost  without  faith,”  he  said,  "But 
what  shall  that  faith  be?” 

In  the  exclusive  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
and  Letters  of  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  I spoke  on  three  types  of  present- 
day  leadership.  Hoover,  Stalin  and 
Gandhi,  appealing  to  the  students  to  fol- 
low the  leadership  of  Christ.  I was  de- 
tained for  over  an  hour  by  the  students 
discussing  the  question  after  the  lecture. 
“You  speak  like  an  apostle,”  was  the  most 
common  comment  on  my  appeals.  South 
America  wants  to  hear  as  never  before 
apostles  of  a new  spiritual  order. 

How  can  the  open-minded  people  of 
the  Americas  be  made  acquainted  ? 

Here  is  one  of  the  great  jobs  for  the 


Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin 
America.  And  in  the  process  of  acquaint- 
anceship the  vital  dynamic  of  the  Chris- 
tian message  can  be  introduced  to  give  to 
liberals  the  thing  they  so  often  lack,  an 
emotional  conviction  and  a positive  pro- 
gram. Both  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Protestant  churches  are  so  busy 
with  their  own  internal  problems  that  they 
are  not  getting  out  among  the  masses  of 
people  anfl  showing  the  ways  in  which  re- 
ligion can  provide  the  dynamic  needed  for 
the  solution  of  the  many  problems  over- 
whelming these  countries.  We  need  to 
lead  in  giving  the  message  outside  church 
walls. 

The  Committee  on  Cooperation  in 
Latin  America  is  already  doing  something 
along  these  lines. 

Outreach  of  One  Man’s  Life 

Last  July  I went  to  the  office  of  the 
Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Brazil  and 
sat  at  the  desk  of  Professor  Erasmo  Braga 
who  had  left  his  office  a few  weeks  be- 
fore for  a higher  service  in  the  land  be- 
yond. I went  through  the  accumulated 
mail.  Here  was  correspondence  with  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office  and  Japanese 
Christian  Church  concerning  the  Japanese 
emigrants  in  Brazil.  Here  were  inquiries 
from  a number  of  European  organiza- 
ticjns  for  international  peace  and  Chris- 
tian cooperation.  Here  were  letters  from 
various  South  American  countries,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  L'nited  States  ask- 
ing for  friendly  advice,  personal  counsel, 
or  various  kinds  of  statistical  informa- 
tion. Here  were  letters  from  several  for- 
eign offices  and  one  from  an  officer  in 
Portuguese  West  Africa.  What  a life 
Erasmo  Braga  had  lived ! How  he 
touched  not  only  Brazil  but  all  the  world  ! 
In  his  own  land  he  associated  with  the  in- 
spired leaders  in  education  and  in  govern- 
ment. He  wrote  the  readers  used  in  the 
l)ublic  schools  which  inspired  many  thou- 
sand children.  The  Rotarv  Clubs  of 
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IJrazil,  tlic  Hihlorical  Society,  the  Na- 
tional Juliicational  Association  and  dozens 
of  other  civic  and  educational  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  representatives  of  his  own 
church  and  many  Roman  Catholics,  in- 
cluding a grou])  of  nuns  who  were  his 
devoted  friends,  paid  tribute  to  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Ilefore  the  Committee  on  Cooperation 
was  organized  with  Professor  Braga  as 
its  secretary  the  churches  in  Brazil  were 
sectarian  groups  continually  quarrelling 
among  themselves.  Today  they  are  de- 
\eloping  a spiritually  social  vision  -which 
promises  much  for  the  Brazilian  people. 
When  I examined  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Committee  on  Cooi)eratiou  in 
Brazil  1 found  that  instead  of  taking  the 
$2,500  per  vear  which  our  New  York 
Committee  sent  to  him  for  salary,  he  had 
taken  onlv  $1,800  per  year  and  left  the 
rest  for  the  work  to  which  he  was  so  de- 
voted. Here  is  one  examjjle  of  what  an 
evangelical  leader  can  contribute.  Our 
friend  Erasmo  did  not  always  have  this 
large  conception  of  Christian  service.  He 
had  grown  into  it  during  the  years,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  things  that  the  New 
York  Cooperation  Committee  has  done 
was  to  encourage  him  in  such  growth. 

La  Nueva  Democracia 

I think  of  what  this  committee  is  doing- 
in  the  ]>uhlication  of  La  Xitc'ca  Democ- 
racia. Wherever  one  goes,  one  meets 
with  peo])le  who  have  had  their  vision  en- 
larged, their  faith  renewed  and  their  pur- 
l)Oses  strengthened  by  reading  this  maga- 
zine. d'his  is  the  only  magazine  in  the 
S]-)anish  language  which  conveys  month 
l)y  month  to  the  general  public  of  Latin 
America  a Christian  interpretation  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  world  and  a 
definite  conviction,  without  sectarian  em- 
]ihasis,  that  there  is  a Christian  solution 
for  every  ])roblem.  Not  only  are  its 
articles  widely  cojiied,  but  a little  higher 
criticism  reveals  that  often  the  best  edi- 


torials and  articles  of  other  jiublications 
are  based  on  the  ideals  set  forth  in  La 
Xneva  Democracia.  I could  mention 
many  of  the  most  influential  men  in  South 
America,  like  Dr.  Palacios,  already 
named,  who  say  the}’  have  been  deeply 
influenced  by  the  magazine.  This  means 
that  the  life  of  many  others  has  been  also 
affected  through  these  influential  char- 
acters. 

Colegio  Internacional 
A little  while  after  the  Panama  Con- 
gress. this  committee  was  instrumental  in 
develoi)ing  a cooperative  relation  with  the 
Methodist  Ejiiscopals  and  the  Disciples 
in  the  River  Plate  District.  These  two 
organizations  joined  in  the  supporting  of 
Ward  College  and  a L’nion  Training- 
School  for  Church  W'orkers  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Ward  College  has  just  laid  the 
corner  stone  for  new  buildings  in  the 
presence  of  the  ^Minister  of  Education 
and  a distinguished  group  of  Argentines 
and  North  Americans.  The  school  is  an 
outstanding  influence  in  Argentina.  The 
Methodists  arranged  to  concentrate  their 
work  in  Argentina  and  turned  over  the 
Paraguayan  field  to  the  Disciples.  As 
secretary  to  this  committee  I was  asked 
to  go  to  Asuncion  to  study  the  way  for 
beginning  this  work.  I recommended  the 
sending  of  a n-iissionary  to  attend  the  uni- 
versity for  a year  and  n-iake  contacts  in 
the  city  while  he  worked  on  the  program 
to  be  adoj-ited.  *\.  small  school  was  started 
the  next  year.  Today  Colegio  Interna- 
cional is  to  Paraguay  what  Robert  Col- 
lege is  to  Turkey.  Indeed  the  former  in- 
stitution still  more  largely  dominates  the 
life  of  the  city  where  it  functions.  It  has 
on  its  faculty  the  Director  General  of  Na- 
tional Education,  the  Inspector  General 
of  Schools,  the  Director  of  the  National 
College  and  several  leading  educators  in 
Paraguay,  including  a Roman  Catholic 
priest. 

\\  hen  the  Hniversity  of  Paraguay  de- 
sires to  invite  a visitor  to  lecture,  the  lec- 
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ture  is  held  in  the  hue,  s])aci()us  audi- 
torium of  the  Colegio  with  the  Rector 
presiding  and  usually  the  Alinister  of 
Education  and  other  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  Paraguay  i)resent.  A meni- 
her  of  the  American  Legation  is  responsi- 
ble for  a series  of  musicals  given  every 
vear  at  the  institution  and  the  symphonic 
orchestra  of  the  city  gives  its  recitals  in 
the  school’s  auditorium.  To  walk  down 
the  street  with  the  Director,  Dr.  Elliott, 
is  a liberal  education  in  Paraguayan  life; 
he  knows  everyone.  I was  not  in  the  city 
three  hours  before  he  had  taken  me  in  to 
greet  the  President  of  the  Re])uhlic,  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  the  Mayor  of 
the  city.  An  English  visitor  recently  said 
that  he  regarded  the  institution  as  the  best 
private  school  in  South  America.  The 
six  American  teachers  are  thoroughly  im- 
mersed in  the  life  of  the  city. 

Modern  educational  methods  are  work- 
ing out  through  this  college  into  the  edu- 
cational .system  of  the  Republic.  They 
make  special  efiforts  to  make  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible  interesting  and  effective. 
Those  classes  are  called  “conversations” 
and  recently  a project  of  one  of  the 
classes  involved  the  participation  not  only 
of  the  students  hut  a number  of  the  best 
people  of  the  community.  Recently  the 
government  asked  ])ermission  to  have  the 
National  Teachers’  Association  meet  at 
the  Colegio  and  the  Rector  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  worked  out  jointlv  the 
program. 

In  1917,  when  I first  visited  Asunci(jn, 
religion  was  at  such  a low  ehl)  that  there 
were  po.sters  on  the  street  corners  with 
the  demand  “Abajo  con  la  Rclifiioii !" 
(Down  with  Religion).  On  this  last  visit 
the  auditorium  of  the  Colegio  was 
crowded  with  parents  and  children,  gov- 
ernment officials,  rich  and  poor  alike,  to 
listen  to  an  ajjpeal  to  follow  Chri.st  in  this 
solemn  hour  of  the  world's  need. 


1'his  is  only  one  of  the  schools  which 
the  committee  has  helped  through  a united 
campaign  of  “.South  American  Educa- 
tional Advance”  to  secure  new  Imildings 
and  enlarge  their  work.  If  one  is  in- 
clined to  he  discaniraged  about  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  he  can  have  his  faith 
renewed  by  visiting  .Santiago  College, 
where  the  girls  (jf  that  city  are  being  edu- 
cated for  the  finest  womanhood  ; Institute 
Ingles  where  the  best  of  the  young  man- 
hood of  the  citv  are  being  trained  in  the 
modern  Dalton  system,  carried  out  in  the 
most  a])proved  way  in  modern  buildings: 
A ard  College  in  Buenos  Aires,  where  the 
young  men  of  that  great  Re])uhlic  are 
finding  the  highest  moral  as  well  as  edu- 
cational deveIo])ment : Bennett  College  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro:  Crandon  Institute  in 
Montevideo:  and  other  schools  which  1 
did  not  visit  on  this  particular  trip.  A 
new  oi)])ortunity  of  service  is  offered  to 
the  committee  today  to  bring  into  a more 
helpful  unity  all  these  schools  and  de- 
velop methods  for  extending  their  work 
into  adult  educational  Helds. 

Radio  broadcasting  is  one  of  the  meth- 
ods recently  introduced  by  the  South 
American  representative  of  this  commit- 
tee, Dr.  George  P.  Howard,  to  reach  the 
general  jjuhlic  with  the  Christian  mes- 
sage. Alter  a broadcast  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  on  the  struggle  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  society.  Dr.  Howard  was  in- 
vited to  become  a lecturer  at  The  Work- 
man’s L'niversity.  “'riiis  is  a curious 
university.”  says  Dr.  Howard.  “They 
have  a large  building,  the  beginnings  of  a 
library,  a table  or  two  upon  which  the 
])rofessors  can  j)lace  their  notes  or  l)ooks, 
and  that  is  about  all.  They  have  no  seats 
or  chairs  for  the  ‘student  body.’  But 
what  a student  body ! No  rich  men’s 
sons  here  nor  flappers  with  painted  nails, 
hut  a mass  of  eager  workers  who  feel  that 
this  is  their  day  and  that  the  salvation  of 
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humanity  (Icjk'ikIs  upon  them  and  who 
will  stand  for  an  hour  and  listen  as  long 
as  y(ju  have,  not  souiciJi'my  to  say,  hut 
something  that  you  must  say.  They  are 
not  ])articularly  interested  in  saving  their 
country.  They  arc  thinking  in  morhi 
terms.  I have  carte  hlanche  to  talk  t(j 
them  on  any  cultural,  ]ihilosophic  or  re- 
ligious sulpcct  I desire.” 

J’rofessor  Haez  Camargo.  secretary  f(jr 
C(jdi)eration  in  Mexico,  is  now  recognized 
in  cultural  circles  of  that  country  as  a 
contrihutor  to  the  best  literature  on  social 
and  moral  themes.  He  not  onlv  writes 
himself  hut  manages  a book  st(jre  and  is 
heginning  the  publication  of  a small  li- 
brary of  Ijooks  that  will  help  guide  the 
youth  of  IMexico  in  this  new  dav.  This 
kind  of  a small  edition  of  “Everyman’s 
Library"  will  contain  collections  called 
"Adventure,"  "Youth’s  Intere.sts,"  "Fra- 
ternity,” "Renaissance"  and  "Spirit  and 
'I'ruth." 

United  Administration 

d’he  Laymen’s  Inquiry  has  lately 
pressed  the  necessity  of  a more  united 
administration  of  missionary  rvork.  The 
question,  however,  which  seems  to  bother 
people  is  how  unity  may  be  achieved  prac- 
tically. Fortunately,  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation  has  for  some  of  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  already  developed  a 
machinery  which  could  function  in  this 
united  way.  The  most  outstanding  illus- 
tration is  the  Board  of  Christian  \York 
in  Santo  Domingo,  organized  by  this 
committee.  A number  of  lioards  unite 
their  budgets  for  this  wmrk  and  adminis- 
ter it  from  the  office  of  the  Cooperation 
Committee.  The  churches  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo have  pastors  from  various  de- 
nominations but  no  denominational  names 
are  used.  'I'he  work  is  completely  united 
and  has  been  most  successful. 


The  Committee  on  Cooperation  in 
Brazil  organized  three  years  ago  a united 
mission  to  the  Brazilian  Indians  which  is 
administered  by  the  committee  and  sup- 
ported  by  tbe  national  churches.  A group 
of  workers  to  these  Indians  includes  a 
Brazilian  physician,  a Brazilian  agricul- 
turist and  a North  .\merican  evangelistic 
worker.  .\  union  literature  program  is 
carried  forward  by  these  regional  com- 
mittees in  Mexico,  Porto  Rico.  Brazil, 
.Argentina  and  Chile. 

In  1914,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  this  committee.  Dr.  Robert 
Iv  Sjjeer,  tbe  whole  evangelical  work  of 
Ale.xico  was  reorganized  with  a redistri- 
bution of  territorial  responsibility  and  the 
deyeloi)ment  of  a union  theological  semi- 
nary and  a union  literature  program. 
Since  then  conditions  hare  very  greatly 
changed  and  today  the  Committee  on 
Alexico  is  considering  wdiether  there  can- 
not be  another  great  advance  in  a more 
unified  and  better  adapted  Alexican  pro- 
gram. Porto  Rico  would  seem  to  offer  a 
field  wdiere  a united  program  comparable 
to  the  one  in  Santo  Domingo  might  now 
be  developed.  This  would  be  easier  be- 
cause three  of  the  eight  denominations  of 
Porto  Rico  have  organically  united.  In 
South  America  probably  the  easiest  field 
for  such  a united  program  is  Chile  where 
the  two  strongest  boards,  Alethodist  and 
Presbvterian.  are  alread_\-  in  closest  coop- 
eration and  conversations  concerning  unity 
have  proceeded  for  a number  of  years. 

The  great  new  call  for  service  today  is 
one  to  a larger  inclusiveness,  uniting  all 
on  the  American  continent  who  earnestly 
seek  for  a new  age  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness,  peace  and  justice.  The 
unity  of  these  forces  I believe  is  of  first 
importance  for  success  in  bringing  about 
a new  order,  that  order  which  Christ 
called  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


